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ROSEMONDE 


Green child, green tinker child 
That sleeps to tender piping, 
Lean, lean lightly now 

Upon the colored striping— 
Purple as the leaves of Maeve 
And hewn of roses’ fire, 

And blue of storied birds— 
Your blackly splashing hair. 


White brow, what silences 

Are singing in your dream? 

How can you wander there 

Not there, in burning green? 
Your new lids shimmer, 

And your little shining hose 

Are leaved in secret 

As the thoughts that trees enclose. 


Green child of tinkers born 
To stimera and bell, 

Now wild one, not awaken 
For the old bones of the spell 
Are breaking, surely, 

Nor the Shelta spoken; 
Gone the loveliness that was 
Before the world was broken. 


Pat Wallace Latner 








HOME FOR THE AGED 


This ancient tomb of fog-gray stone 
is silent as a killing frost 

and dark as marrow of the bone. 

It dreams a morning chanticleer 
upon a feathered hill at dawn 

but grieves the mourning dove of fear 
until the dusk of dun. 

It moans and murmurs in despair, 
estranged from flesh and vaulted sun, 
and sleeps in sapless solitude 

bereft of greening air. 

The rusty hinge, the creaky stair, 

the clock that tocks the midnight gray, 
the chandelier now dried of spark 
translate a slow decay. 

The termites riddle ulcered beams, 
while roils of rain erode the frame 
until dark winds demolish all 

and earth restores its name. 


Gaynelle Straight Malesky 





STORMING YOUR GATES: 13 


more games 
than brains 
concessions 
regressions 
we're loaded 


but we make up for all this play 
with 

arms to armenia 

tums to turkey 


bundles 
of god knows what 
for some 
albanian 
patriot 


while we spend ages 

bowling-on-the-weekends 
all who don’t have 

fun 
will not only blow your ass off 
(for a quarter) 

but will stomp 
a mudhole init 

and hangit 

in the streets 


o god forgive our little pleasures 
let us love our fellow men 


(we, abed, accordingly 
find time for that) 


Car] Larsen 








MACK SENNETT (1884-1960) 


Keystone Kops all gone, or easing elevators 
Up and down Wilshire Boulevard insurance 
Buildings; bathing beauties squeezed at last 
From full-skirted swim suits into TV chairs— 


What else to do but write it down for all 

To read: The hand-cranked camera, the jerky 
Figures, a hero’s ups and downs, the near-fall 
Of some sweet thing—and yet, that’s hardly 

Fair: a man is more than externals, no 

Matter what the evidence may be. I 

Think of him pushing lonely into a show 

(A “double feature”), the sound leaving him deaf. 


All ended well in days when custard pies 
Were the way a man could say his fond goodbyes. 


R. R. Cuscaden 


two poems: 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


I sit in the pink corner of a blue room 
In the Rocky Mountains. My pink lamp 
Blazes. There is incense in the air, holy 
Incense. I smell it. I sip tea, gasp 
And read the “Reader’s Digest.” Thunder, lightning. 
A storm comes up. It rains. It rains pink. 
Pink lightning. Pink rain. Pink rocks, 
pink stones; mountains. 
It rains the “Reader’s Digest.” It rains 
Some of the most colossal asses 
In America. I applaud, I applaud. 
King Lear & I, we applaud the elements! 
And they, the elements, applaud us, 
(Coloring, bursting, crashing, darker), 
Civilized, and literate, and O 
So wholly unsusceptible, 
as we are. 


POEM 


I was lost. I walked through cars, windows. 
Momma cried for me.—Laughing 

In the distance. I could not see. God! 
Momma was shopping, playing 

Poker. I saw myself in windows. 

It was to be terrified. 








I was. —I was lost. I was walking. 

Home was six parts, ways, of the 

City. I was lost. Screaming, Momma! 

Shh. I did not scream. Or walk. 

Or walk through windows. We had lived in 

The city. North, East, South, West. 

Home was homes. Momma slept good with 
me. 

Good Momma! Sister, uncle, 

Big Wife, Aunt, Aunt-father, God-sister. 

Lots of Momma, Momma-now... 

Everyplace! Good. Depressing. Good! 

Go home! I walked and walked. Walked. 

I had never seen so many people. 

Nor they me. So many people... 

Not that we looked. No one looked. No one. 

Not often, anyway. —Lost. 

It was to be terrified. It was 

To go mad. To stand still. Walk. 

Store windows. To see no one. Yourself. 

Momma! God! Uncle Poker! 

I was lost. I walked through cars, windows. 

I saw myself in windows! 

I was lost. And it was good. I walked. 


Robert S. Sward 





SCULLERY 


Considered idly without habitude, 
Dishes, like surf stone dusky in the sun, 
Illumine with wetness; they are renewed. 


Here, take them. Long vanished upon the vision 
With usage, flashing, suddenly they are, 
Lifted in lunar portent one by one. 


While we, involved, bemused in our endeavor 
Of scullery and silver fracas, move 
In a small marriage. 
This is the unclocked hour. 


This moment graven from the cumulative, 
Slow union made of evening, an herbal, 
Voluminous room, the substance achieved 


Utterance by utterance, that multiple 
Of insight, drollery, and the angry glint 
That fires all life. 

Briefly I see you whole. 


Lost in manipulation and the instant, 
With the hypnosis of our little labor, 
We fall into plainness and lineament; 


We are given symbol. You stand in sculpture, 
While shadow performs its essential art. 


Our dishes glitter. Magnified through water, 


Their vistas reach, ceramic roads depart. 
As you cupboard them, closing plate on plate, 
The selves throng, and the relativities start. 


Dorothy Hughes 








(( 4t )) 


begin 
briefly 
again 


the sun faint or 
bright on the 
tree’s bark 


and the air a sea 
where the branches lay 


close part some birds 
stream enough 


and sound through 
boats too 


Larry Eigner 


THE NEW AND THE OLD 


Perhaps the art we bleed for now will not, 

And cannot, come to pass within our day, 

And by our hand. We whose brains are hot 

With eagerness, who tread our pens away 

With trying, shall we fail? Transition! 
Change! 

We are the midwives of a better time; 

And we as artists will be branded strange, 

And honored for our insight, not our rhyme. 


James Franklin Lewis 


(From a series title PIECES OF EARTH. 


Permission to publish granted by Mrs. James | 
F. Lewis). 





HOLLOW DARK 


Lonely the bed 
And lonely the pillow 
Where only the shallow 
Dark fills the hollow 
And never the beauty of your drowsy head. 


Wasted the night 
That hungers and passes 
With naught of your kisses, 
Your laughing caresses, 
To fire its stars with your subtle delight. 


Cold is my heart 
And cold are the watching 
Stars on my stretching 
Arms that are clutching 
A dream, to wake empty and aching apart. 


Bonnie Elizabeth Parker 








PORT WOUND BRACING LOSS 


Portugal lasting, the sailors of ships 
oh the lemons were smooth 

we braced for the terror lasting 

our mouths so powdery mute 


We sailed in a mutiny wonder 
the cannons strapped at the windows 
the tower as castle in Spain 


Oh velvet sour in wonder 

the flame as willful as blue 

the snow that kept to the bracing 
brine was our home in full legend 


The funnels burnt for wonder 
seasonless as fruits of sin 

how simply kill and as simply fill 

a womb with a life that was new 
neither for mercy neither in fear 
The freighters were rounded rounded 
the sight of the wings in sail 

oh martyrs in the face of winter 

their wombs were filled with wails. 


Judson Crews 





THE WOMEN OF MY SORROW 


This is an ecstasy, the lane of iris toward the yellow 
rose— 

And still the thing not made, the word not spoken 
unsettles and disturbs. 

There is half the wish and fear to turn and look 
upon as ruin all that deepest feeling chose. 


In the long prevailing lair, destruction’s heart, 
The daemon snarls that he will break 
Everything of blessedness I make, 

Cross with discord every song I sing, 

Paw and take for meat the finest that I bring, 
And time itself portends to take its part. 


So in a moment changed by mood, by vacillating 
urge, 

The iris might have been the women of my sorrow, 
tall and purple-robed, 

As though there were a funeral without God, a loss 
of happiness without cause for dirge. 


Whose are these nostrils, then, distent?— 

Not earth’s but mine that drink the purple, yellow 
scent. 

When even ancient beauty threatens not to last 

If all pervert the future to destroy the past, 

I half forget my life is permanent 

And dine upon the world without repast. 


There is the unconquerable country of the will to do, 
to make, to be again. 

The rose is lit by love, an everlasting golden taper, 

And though the hordes of half-wrought things 
pursue, between the iris, stretch the 
monumental lane. 


ll 








2. 


The statues of our time are not of stone 

Except in memory, but still we bring them forward 
there. 

O fleeting, O time-dissolving, O future like a cosmic 
grave! 

The great heavy footfall of the heart still steps with 
care: 

How powerfully we stand among the things we 
cannot save, 

How nearer to the truth we come of what we really 
own! 


Charles Edward Eaton 


LAST ITEM IN THE NEWS 


concerned a man who was shot 
to death 
last night in a duel 


to defend his honor. His 
honor! 
We laughed and 


pretended not to notice 
the word 
moving among us like 


a blind man touch— 
reading 
the names off gravestones. 


Donald Carroll 





two poems: 


FIVE 


Five trees 
grace this slope 
in quiet growth. 


Morning 
finds me out 
in this arrangement. 


It is a simple 
sunlit event that 
moves me 


through these five. 
I turn to view 
the change. 


They remain 
gracing my eye 
arranged 


and refuse 
to acknowledge 
my motion. 
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ON MY WAY TO MY SUPERIOR 


The sun awake near 
my shaded path beckons me 
away from Commerce 


where voices appear 
louder than trees, loud to me 
who comes to rehearse 


this expanding fear 
that I am no longer me 
but a thing to nurse. 


A green tree is here 
below this sun that warms me. 
It is rooted free. 


Henry Birnbaum 








three poems: 


DISCOVERY 
run, run, 


you’re bitten 


down your geography, i- 
STRIATED like vanilla fudge, 
tattooed like science fiction, 
bitten off 


deliciously 
like memory 
at the filter. 


DROP DEAD POEM I 


i'll forget you, boy 
come the spring 
and not a thing 

is worth oblivion 
steeped up high 

in dandelion. 








REQUIEM FOR A LADY 


There’s a big fiveandten in your 
eyes, girl, 

and with your waddle, 

you’re the Empress of All China. 

besides, all the soup’s 

inside you, though gladiolas 

bloom between your irises. 

i didn’t think 

you married 

the way 

the nun 

in you 

came from Darien 

wouldn’t cry. 


I say 

black litanies 
for you 

in the Aquarium. 


among school children, 
plaid scarves mingling, 
Brighteyes, 

i think i see you, 
bemused, sitting 

atop the stone lions 
outside the Library. 


Barbara Unger 
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THE WIGGLETAIL CULTIVATOR 


Old Bill Nai- 
smith on 
his wiggle- 
tail cultivator, 
matching mules 
and furrows 
in charge 
of forward 
motion, 
shifting 
from side 
to side 
with roll- 
ing seat 
and juxta- 
posing feet, 
catching 
each way- 
ward weed, 
coddling 
an endless fringe 
of linear green, 
stirred with 
his broken 
bottom 
more wild urge 
than a burlesque 
queen wig- 
wagging to 


row on row 

of balding men 
and their per- 

pendicular 
passion, 








wove a life- 

cherishing 
choreography 

felt in 
flowing flesh 

and ambling bones 
long after, 

making him roll 
his heavy hips 

in rhythmic 
imitation 

wading through 
waist-high corn, 

or harvest done, 
on a long 

winter’s evening 
before the fire 

drinking spirits 
distilled from 

sun-filled fields, 
in ritual obeisance, 

shift in his chair. 


Robert Meredith 
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two poems: 


REVENANT 


In the night, by the moon, 

I call back the boy I was— 

talk to me here, tell me 

how it was those early years: 

I think sometimes memory plays me tricks 
and makes a fool of me. 


I call you back, boy, 

tell me now: was it the same 

then to love? 

I remember her lips where we stood 
in the shadows, and the wind in her hair, 
and then— 

show me all I have forgotten, 

all that’s lost— 

tell me why love’s a pattern 

in concentric circles— 

always the same ecstasy, 

the same grief. 


In the night, by the moon, 

talk to me here where the owl 

fills the air with keening, 

the west wind sings of summers gone 
and moonlight spills upon the grass 
as always wine— 

talk to me of what was love 

those years gone by... 





I have no words to answer, 
I have no news of which to speak, 
mute in love, in agony again— 


Was it so before? 
And will it always be? 


I call you back— 

talk to me, soothe me here, 

lie once again in the sweet grass, 
in the moonlit night 

and hear the plangent wind 
remembering love— 


while this one love 
devours me finally 
cell by cell, 

flesh and bone, 
with ecstasy of old, 
and pain forever. 


NOCTURNE: BELL SOUND 


The sound of a bell unravels the dark. 

I wake to it, lie listening, hear 

wind, owl cry, a cricket slowly, slowly 

praising in the starred, clear 

night what’s left of warmth this autumn— 

lie listening, and ruminate 

on time and love and the courtesy 

of your mouth, and think how late 

the hour and the year for love, 

and lose myself again 

in the eroding passion that rowels my days 

with bitter ecstasy, sweet pain. 

I listen to the hushing of the pane-framed 
tree 

while the bell unravels dark, and the dark 
unravels me. 


August Derleth 
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ON WANTING A DAUGHTER 


Trying to make a man 

out of myself, I used 

to eat more apples than 

were good—every night bruised 


my ribs to feel flesh there. 
Now I cannot stomach 
apples; they don’t agree 
at all, keep coming back 
time after time on me. 


With two sons, still I want 
to make more of a man. 
But still the apples haunt 
my ribs. Counting I can 


feel flesh and nothing spare. 
James L. Weil 
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PURDUE PORTFOLIO 


(Sparrow in the Sycamore—) 


Some poets of Purdue University 


and the town of West Lafayette, Indiana 








I HAVE KNOWN YOU TWICE 


I have known you twice 
And unlike Heraclitus’ river 
You were the same both times. 


While our eyes looked a different dog did bark; 
The sun, in China, sent its beams a few degrees 
aslant, 
The moon was fifty minutes slow, while our hands 
met, 
More solemn owls mourned a stranger night; 
The universe was much enlarged, they say; and our 
lips touched 
While different horns or sirens, cries or leaves 
Floated in changing air. 


Vain philosophers who do not love, 

But observe streams or church steeples 
Or look on mothers with a jaundiced eye: 
I’ve scarce the wit to read them twice, 
But when I do, I find they lie. 


So say we age, so say our eyes have changed, 

The tissues of our hands worn off and been renewed; 
So say our lips in tighter lines have grown 

With knowledge’s sure toll: I will agree. 


Yet say we can in innocence love twice. 
It has been done. Your love, like that grave law 
That holds the earth in place, falls always here. 


For I have known you twice 
And unlike Heraclitus’ golden stream 
You were the same, both times. 


Dean Doner 








AT MRS. R’S 


Breaking the surface of the long, umbrageous room, 
rising as from the foam of some dry Venus-sea, 
exquisite out of the Aubusson, the tea table: 


bearing its rosy wreath of cakes and marzipan, 
crested with silver urn perched and craftily jointed 
like some heraldic creature wrapt from myth 

and set to brood on china (Limoges) eggs. 


One looks in vain for a mosaic eye. 


The diffident sun, a poor relation 
bidden at four, limps in pale vestments, 
borrowed, down the andante gloom 
peopled with cabinets and manners; 
takes refuge finally in ambiguities 

of shaded glass shielding too-soft breath 
of calculated bloom. 


Here pity is no more possible than beauty. 


Meanwhile the alternate Thursday connoisseur, 
approaching with tainted smile the hooded chair, 
notes once again how authentic and how rare 


the narrow anachronistic foot 

suspended in its pliant, pointed case 

of dull bronze leather at the end of the relique- 
thin leg of her who is curator and core 

of this unique collection opened to a select et cetera. 


They say she sometimes sucks a ruby like a plum. 


Constance Hunting 


24 
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A JOURNEY 


Dwelling on haunted grounds, 
how should I run away? 

My heart itself the bounds, 
creating night and day. 


Expanded in its girth 

into a universe; 

long lost that narrow earth, | 
infinitude is worse. 


Here paradox is king, 

where no rule brings me joy, 
and all that time can bring 
is treasure of alloy. 


I mold my love with grace, 
from tenderness and pain; 
endure in friendship’s face 
loss I cannot sustain. 


In such anarchic space 
I hold to love alone, 
and mark in every face 
the promise of its own. 


Though hope should wear to dust 
and time at last withdraw, 

only a law of trust 

can frame need into law. 


Mordecai Marcus 








AUGUST NIGHT 


Down by the dam the frogs are calling; 
Down by the dam the night is black. 
I will not go there for all their cajoling— 
Maybe I wouldn’t come back. 
They call me and call me, shrill voices and deep; 
I turn my hot pillow and find no sleep. 


The big frogs rumble, “Come on, come under.” 
The little frogs pipe, “And down, and down; 
Mud is more soft than a goose-feather pillow; 
Bog is soothing and cool and brown. 
Only a witling, only a fool 
would prefer a hot mattress to marsh mud and pool.” 


Four warm walls wrap the summer around me, 
But the frog voices call me some eons too late. 
I sold my right to the comfort of quagmire 
The era I left my amphibian state— 
Bartered cool solace of mud for a neat, 
Sweltering bed and a white, hot sheet. 


Bessie Marlin Mason 
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THEOCRITUS’ ELEVENTH IDYLL 


There’s no remedy for love, Nicias, 
no unguent, no salve, 

except the Muses. That’s a gentle 
medicine, and pleasant for mortals, 
but hard to find—as you know well, 
being a physician and favored 

by all the nine. In this way 

my countryman, Old Polyphemus, 
the Cyclops, consoled himself, 

when with still downy cheeks and lips 
he loved Galatea. He loved 

not with apples, or roses, 

or locks of hair, but with a frenzy, 
counting everything else but trifles. 
Often his sheep came back untended 
from the green meadows to the fold, 
while he pined away with love, 

alone by the wrack-littered shore, 
and sang of Galatea all day long, 
stung to the heart by the great Cyprian 
goddess’ shaft. Yet he found the remedy, 
and sitting on a peak of rock, 

he gazed at the sea and sang! 


O white Galatea—whiter 
than curds, softer than lambs, 
more wanton than calves, and smoother- 








skinned than the unripened grape— 
why deny your lover? How is it, 

when sweet sleep comes over me, 
you’re here, and when sweet sleep leaves me, 
you’re gone—flying like the ewe 

when she spies the gray wolf? 

I fell in love with you, girl, 

when you first came with my mother 
to pick hyacinths on the hill, 

and I showed you the way. 

And seeing you once, from then to now 
I’ve never stopped. But you don’t care. 
You don’t care at all. 


I know, sweet girl, why you fly. 

It’s this shaggy eyebrow, stretching 
across my forehead—one long 
unbroken brow from ear to ear— 
and the one eye beneath, and the broad 
nostril above my lip. Such am I, 

but I tend a thousand cattle, 

and draw from them the best milk 
to drink. And I’ve plenty of cheeses. 
Summer, fall, middle of winter, 

my cheesebaskets are full. 

And I can outpipe all other 

Cyclops here, as often at night 

I sing of you and me, 

my apple-sweet darling. I raise 
eleven fauns, white-collared, 

and four bear-cubs, just for you. 


Come to me, then, and you’ll lack 
nothing. Leave the gray sea 

to beat against the shore. You’ll pass 
the night more pleasantly with me 
in my cave. There are baytrees 





and slim cypresses nearby, 

and dark ivy, and sweet grapes 

in bunches, and cold water 

that tree-covered Etna sends 

trickling down to me from her snows, 
a drink for gods. Who, before these, 
would choose the sea and the waves? 


But if it’s my rough looks 

that put you off, I’ve oak-logs 
and banked fires, under the ashes, 
and I’d let you burn my soul out, 
or my one eye, most dear to me 
of all things that are mine. 


If only my mother had borne me 
with gills, ’'d dive down there 

and kiss your hand, if you wouldn’t 

let me kiss your mouth. And bring you 
snowdrops or soft poppies 

with red petals. But one grows 

in summer, the other in winter, 

so I couldn’t bring both together. 
Even now, girl, I’ll learn to swim 

if some stranger sails this way 

in his ship, so l’ll know 

why it is you choose to live in the sea. 


Come forth, Galatea, and forget 

as you come—as I do, sitting here— 
to go home again. Choose, rather, 
shepherding with me, and milking, 
and setting cheeses with sour rennet. 


It’s my mother alone who wrongs me, 
and her I blame. Never once 
has she spoken a kind word for me 








to you, though she sees me growing 
thinner every day. I’ll tell her 

my head aches, and both my feet. 
Since I suffer, let her suffer too. 


O Cyclops, Cyclops, where 

have your wits gone wandering? 
You’d show more sense to go weaving 
cheesebaskets, or gather green limbs 
for your lambs. Milk the ewe 

that’s handy. Why pursue 

the one that runs away? You’ll find 
perhaps, another and fairer 

Galatea. Many a girl 

teases me to play with her 

all night long, and they giggle 

when I listen to them. On land, 

it seems I’m a somebody too. 


Thus Polyphemus shepherded 
his love with singing, and lived 
easier than if he had spent gold. 


translated by Barriss Mills 





OF HUMAN BANDAGE 
(for Barriss Mills) 


weaned on the wind’s wounds, 
I wore my buttons to Sunday, driving my name 
like a motor crying Viva toward the rounds 
of all Love’s routs, and loved myself the same. 


And no! whoaed Noah; Adam called me home; 
loud sang my crony wreck to steer me down; 
but what I found I always started from, 

for I can tell a tombstone from a town. 


The mole called out, Come back—I know a game! 
The crab with the club foot and tricky tread 
strummed in the sea, and asked me for my name, 
for I was the tune he carried in his head. 


How pranked me then my raw and red-haired maid, 

the rising sun: Your phoenix is no phony; 

I am the sun and you are my son, she said— 

joust with your jinx. And she shone forth like 
money, 


and then more king than Petrarch to his Rome 
the birds elected me. And I came home. 


Felix Stefanile 
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ON FIRST LOOKING IN A 
HOMETOWN CHAPBOOK 


Brash 
poet: I speak as well 
and the same dialect 
as you. 
(No less or more tire- 
some vernaculared 
utterance of our time.) 


Why 
then am I so deso- 
lately unpublished, 
and you glare out 
all black and white: 
Manicured? 
By-lined? 
Preserved? 


A 
mad poet of great op- 
timism once wrote 
that the world might 
be safe from Hitlers, 
Stalins, and Poets 
if every madcap 
could publish 
everthing. 
(No one need read.) 


Why 

not? Elsewise 
I might 

Huff 
and 

Puff 
and 

Blow 
us all up. 


William Tillson 





SOUNDINGS 


And out past Pueblo, running clear (map 
showing no town again for fifty miles)— 


in cross-wind slam off mountain, wide sky’s howl 
and high sun spinning its bluest weather 

over land bone-spare and bleached with winter— 
we met the sudden Southwest: 


Torn tumbleweed 
charged roads like insane skeletons; and snow, 
sharp as spread shot off drift and flank of peak, 
laid down wind’s withering barrage. And was 
it wonder then a sword shaped more than bow 
this furious land? Cleft through sand’s chain to claim 
whole empires of uncertainties—’til Time 
in a white glare trimmed branches back, and Space 
stared naked from the skull’s eye? Such days 
only a tether taut as iron gray sage, 
only the gray-green gnarl of juniper 
held, root and crown, a wandering acreage 
of earth and breath together. 


But armed 
and eyed we came for pilgrimage not plunder, 
seeking a turquoise heaven true as stone 
and quicker silver than old rivers keep 
in canyon veined by memory. Not myth, 
but waking (I had lived too long a dream). 
Not merely words to send whole histories 
drowning in sweat-filled armor, foundering 
in desert, to plant some last clank of claim 
futile as little flags in a shredding wind. 
But breath: the stone’s sweat and the air-whet wing 
circling swift as the earth is circling: 








things for their own sake, possessing and possessed 
by only their true shadows. No more. 


O how many miles, how far... 

I closed a map, 
brushed memory like troubling web away— 
and while sun stood and a world moved, we sped 
a lean road like bug on a shrieking wire. 


Bruce Woodford 


THE DOCK BEFORE DAWN 


Before the sun tilts the ghostly lake 
Back to its neutral self and while 
The marvel of the spreading world 
Declines to drift to the vacant day, 
The spirit moves to life. 


A fisherman wracks the silence 
With a creaking oar and then you 
Recall the cat’s paws chasing 
Children from the dimpled view 
And, even more, the frozen 
Wonder of a winter scene. 


William B. Bache 





NOTE: 


Our new address is due to the fact that your editor is Visiting Poet 
and Lecturer at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. New com- 
mitments make for new plans; these include a newsletter which 
will incorporate most of our critical prose, and free Sparrow for 
further explorations as a poetry magazine. We intend, in the near 
future, to publish several long poems. We are especially excited by 
a short-story in verse, Texas Gothic, which Conrad Pendleton was 
kind enough to let us see. Sparrow is also delighted to be able to 
present, early next year, Constance Hunting’s lyrical narrative, 
(this is the only way I can think of describing her fine poem,) Gull 
Flight. Other excellent work has come our way; Bruce Woodford’s 
Soundings, as it appears elsewhere in our present issue, is only part 
of an extended poetic treatment of the Southwest. With Elizabeth 
Bartlett’s Poetry Concerto, our Vagrom Chap Book #7, a start was 
made, we earnestly feel, toward freeing the modern poem from the 
24-line prison most poetry journals have put it in, and we invite 
other editors to follow suit. 


James L. Weil, our indefatigable Books Editor, has gathered an 
amazing and at the same time saucy array of poets reviewing the 
work of poets. Shortly, you will be reading Robert Creeley on Louis 
Zukofsky, Spencer Brown on Laurence Durrell, Loring Williams on 
Edwin Honig, to make mention, in our limited space, of a few of our 
writers. We are also in the process of bringing out Frederick Eck- 
man’s The Epistemology of Loss, as the eighth book in our Vagrom 
Library. This will be the first substantial presentation of the work 
of an important young poet who is, in Sparrow’s opinion, also the 
best literary critic, under forty, now writing in our country. Your 
editor is at work on a group of poems by Umberto Saba, whom we 
featured in Sparrow 15, and we hope to add these translations to 
our list of Vagrom titles by June, 1962. Another point of excitement: 
Dean Doner is preparing for us a little anthology of poetry being 
written by students in our colleges. We feel sure you will be heart- 
ened by the sampling. 


All in all, a busy year, and as usual, we need your help. Read us; be 
annoyed at us; like us, dislike us, but don’t ignore us. And remem- 
ber we need poems as well as money. 


Felix Stefanile 








two poems: 


LAST PAINTING, AUVERS 
1. 


Out of the patient strokes that set 
aristocratic age beneath top hat 
and prop an alms-house 

overcoat on will and cane, 


out of the same hand, the same eye, 
a weight of birds, a violence of sky, 
a forked road of no choice 

struck off on pregnant grain. 


Made of a hurt mind and torn heart 
the flagellant’s ear, the ravaging shot 
that smear this craze of canvas 

thick with living pain. 


The grain springs up to hide the heavy death. 
The crows forever clot the final breath. 

The split road leads two ways, 

and nowhere, in this frame. 


2. 


All are a little mad, or much, 

who lift their eyes to gongs of sun 
and stare too long. 

Colors will trick then, turned each 
to its opposite’s completion, 

and sight will hang 


betrayals on all known things 

of primal hue: love’s lambent green 
burns back red hate 

or spirals of malignant rings 

wind deep their darkness down serene 
chambers of light. 


Safer to break the glare, to view 
strong rays through splaying fingers 
and focus well 

the several tracks. Too mad, too true 
to gaze direct till sight unhinges 

and sees itself. 


Gena Ford 





3A. M. 


Someone out there, where a faint light 

of caution burns before a cottage, or 

a flood of amber warns the rapist and thief, 

lies warm, curled, released, and at peace, his hope 
seeded. Another out there waits; 

somebody cries, and is hushed. 


Someone out there walks the dark hall; 
sweats as he hears one who had come to him 
unafraid; and who moans as she feels the boy 
who will soon grow miraculously tall, 

their child hidden. And he weeps then, 
hearing eternity call. 


Someone by darkness walks slippered, 

alone; hides when the prowl car approaches; 

turns toward home, and then spins around, and 
hurries 

up the cold steps to the locked door; looks back 

once at the cross framed in the sky; 

fingers shut out her son’s cry. 


Joseph Joel Keith 








DROUTH 


I ache with every thirsty root 

But find no pleasure in the rain; 

For they, assuaged, may bring forth fruit, 
While I, protected, parched remain. 


If cracking lands around me lie, 

Small comfort that the world be green, 
That yonder smiles a fair demesne— 
One is not nourished by the eye. 


My love has known the desert’s need; 
Drink deep, O heart, of happiness, 
And learn the camel’s wise excess— 
Oases are rare indeed. 


Frances W. Butterfield 


STRANGER THAN FRIEND 


Dawn is a feeble stranger 

knocking at the back-door for a hand-out. 
You feel sorry for the bony beggar, 
throw him some leftover scraps 

and forget about it. 


Morning is a terrible friend. 
Foot in the kitchen door, 

he demands instant attention. 
You stumble to let him in, 
regretting the sorry scraps 
that produced this monster. 


William J. Noble 





BRIDAL BATH 


He listens to water 

lapping, and pictures her 

soft as chamois. 

Stripped of all save moonlight 
he stands by the window; 

the moonlight ripples 

his thighs. 

The water groans; 

the sound spreads oil on the tongue. 
Then all existence rises 

to the rush of dripping feet. 


Their bed is naked moonlight; 
their pleasure is pain. 


Margaret Lee Johnson 


TELEPATHY 


Your wishes break into my room 

and shatter my sleeping. Come! 
come! 

I call, as your hands explore 

my warmly awakening dream. 

Not yet entirely aware, 

I receive you. Our wishes concur. 


Anne Marx 








THE ALTER EGO 


Witched into a vortex 

he sank in 

its churning gloom 

and forgot the light; 

down, down, insides curdling, 
he sucked sorrows, swallowed 
sobs, vibrated like plucked 
wire in emptiness and 

denied the smile of any sun, 


did not hear even the sparrows’ 
trilly cheep in all 

the gurglings of doom 

and downheart, nor see the flowers 
small, wild, shy, pushing 

through the rubble of his 

big once glowing city. 


He whirled and whirled 

in his dark sewer cave 

until one day, 

touching bottom, 

just long enough to know 

the momentary stillness 

that would send him floating up, . 


he slowly rose 

and saw 

in the new light, 

clover along a gritty shore, 
a white butterfly 

on a dandelion, 

and a familiar wiry figure, 
tough as leather, 

leaning against a tree, 
scanning the weather. 


L. L. Morrison 














THE VAGROM LIBRARY 

1. Twigs As Varied Bent, by James Boyer May $3.00 
(Collector’s Item) 

2. Thanksgiving Eclogue Out of Print 


3. The Black and White Geometry, by Barriss Mills 
Out of Print 
4. The Precisions, by Cid Corman $1.25 
(first book, a few copies left) 
5. Cobras and Cockle Shells, by Frederick Eckman 
$1.50 


6. Parvenus & Ancestors, by Barriss Mills $1.00 
7. Poetry Concerto, by Elizabeth Bartlett $1.00 


For other titles in preparation, see page 35. 











Als thai haf wryten and sayd 
Haf I alle in myn Inglis layd, 
In symple speeche as I couthe, 


that is lightest in manne’s mouthe. 


—Robert de Brunne 








